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Feminist in Danish Parliament 


ME. MUNCH, a deputy of the Lower : 


House in Denmark, was one of the 
speakers at a recent gathering of women 
delegates of many countries attending the 
International Radical Conference in Eng- 
land. Mme. Munch holds the distinction 
of having been the first woman speaker 
in the House and she has also been re- 
sponsible for carrying through most im- 
portant Feminist measures, such as giv- 
ing complete equality of pay and oppor- 
tunity of promotion between men and 
women in the Civil Service. 


Headquarters at Geneva 


HE International Alliance of ° Women 

for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
will hold headquarters in Geneva for four 
weeks, from August 27 to September 22, 
during the Assembly of the League of 
Nations to serve as a center and meeting- 
place for visiting Feminists of all coun- 
tries. These will be at the Foyer du 
Travail Feminin, 11 Cours de Rive. Clara 
Baumann, Frau Wex, secretary of the 
Alliance Auxiliary in Germany, Margery 
Corbett Ashby, Miss Sterling and Mlle. 
Gourd will be among those present. 


Ceylon Women Seek Vote 

HE first organized effort by the women 

of Ceylon to obtain the franchise was 
made recently in Colombo when the Wom- 
en’s Franchise Union was inaugurated. 
A memorandum was presented to the Spe- 
cial Commission of Reforms requesting it 
to consider the extension of a limited 
franchise to women to the legislative 
council, the municipal councils, and local 
government bodies. Qualification of wom- 
en to be -as follows: 1. Age: 25 years 
and over, married or single. 2. Property: 
Simple literacy and five thousand rupees 
property in her own right. 3. Wage- 
earner’s Qualification: Simple literacy 
and fifty rupees per mensem earned wages. 
4. Literacy Qualification: Anyone who 
has passed the elementary school-leaving 
certificate examination or its equivalent 
as the minimum. 


in Aviation 

HIRTEEN of the nineteen light air- 

plane clubs for the instruction of 
British women receive an annual grant 
from the government, and “aerial scholar- 
ships” to the value of $250 are being estab- 
lished under the wing of Lady Heath, 
holder of the world’s height record for a 
light seaplane, to stimulate both profes- 
sional and pleasure flying. The scholar- 
ships will be available to women who 
could not otherwise afford to equip them- 
selves. 


‘the field of battle. 


Feminist Notes 


French Suffragists “‘On Guard” 

HE French suffrage pickets call them- 

selves “la garde.” A lively account of 
their patrolling before the French Senate 
is reprinted by the International Woman 
Suffrage News from an article by Jane 
Valbott in La Solidarité Sociale. From 
this we translate the following para- 
graphs: 


_ “Up to half-past five the Senate was well | 


guarded. Plain-clothes men were scat- 
tered in the neighboring streets. Why, 
the Feminists have declared war! Up to 
now they have been armed only with the 
Verité, but the journal La Francaise has 
suddenly become bellicose! Maria Verone 
in L’Oeuvre is no longer pacifist! In 
spite of many warnings that they would 
be taken to the police station, the suf- 
fragists held their ground and under their 
triumphant smiles, M. le Commissaire left 
For that matter, the 
militants did the same, agreeing to return 
at 8.30 if there should be a night session. 

“They were prompt. They took up their 
march as in the afternoon, the number of 
suffragettes being increased as well as 


-the number of police. Did the officer of 


the peace think that the approach of dark- 
ness would be propitious for the carry- 
ing out of his dark designs? The placards 
not having been brought forth, did he 


think the ladies wished to have their 


hands free? He is there to look out for 
everything. Suddenly he ordered the 
police, the biggest, the strongest in the 
precinct, to drive off the peaceful prome- 
naders. There was a fine scrimmage. A 
cry of ‘Help! resounded, sent forth by 
a suffragette in the grasp of two police- 
man with not very courteous manners. 
Help came in the unexpected form of the 


Commissaire, who gallantly rescued the © 


‘attacked,’ and told his subordinates to 
abandon the contest; so, much to their 
astonishment, the suffragettes felt the 
hands that were holding them loosen. The 
bruises made by the iron fingers gave them 
for a moment the impression that they 
were still held. But the police were half 
way to the police station, and they could 
harangue the crowd, which made a 
sympathetic, though useless, rampart; 
for the representatives of law and order, 


turning their backs, appeared to take no 
interest in them. 


“To the stubbornness of the Senators 
the Feminists are opposing a stubborn- 
ness, 2 courage which, we hope, will over- 
come the resistance of their foes. 


“‘La garde’ will be maintained every 
day of the session. The suffragettes will 
show that ‘The guard dies, but never sur- 
renders.’ ” 


Equal Rights 


Men Lead Child Welfare Conference 


NINA BOYLE in the Woman’s 
¢ Leader (England) offers the fol- 


lowing comments on the Child Welfare 


Conference held in Paris in July: 


“A complete and conspicuous absence 
of women from the presiding chair was 
a special feature of the Child Welfare 
Conference, and it was adversely com- 
mented on by all who had attended inter- 
national gatherings elsewhere. Not one 
single important report or paper was 
presented by a woman; not one of the 
heads and directresses of the national 
institutions was to be seen. The plat- 
form was clogged with male persons, and 
even at the institutions to which visits 
were arranged, male persons presented 
themselves as hosts and guides. At the 
session devoted to breast-feeding, seven- 
teen gentlemen at one time or another 
occupied the platform, of whom eleven 
presented reports, or their own views, or 
their experiences. One of them concluded 
his remarks by saying ‘—and by our 
efforts, and in this manner, with feminine 
co-operation, we have achieved—.’” 


| 
Nurse Honored 


MONG the recipients of honorary de- 

grees at Trinity College, Dublin, 
June 30, was Margaret Huxley. The 
Irish Times, commenting with much satis- 
faction upon this selection, describes Miss 
Huxley’s work on behalf of the nursing 
profession in Ireland. It has covered a 
period of some forty years, and has in- 
cluded primary responsibility for the 
foundation of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Technical School for Nurses, also active 
participation in the establishment of the 
International Council of Nurses. 


For Parliament 


LEANOR RATHBONE has accepted 
the invitation of a group of graduates 
of Liverpool, Manchester; and other uni- 
versities forming the combined univer- 


_ sities to be their prospective Independent 


candidate for Parliament at the next elec- 
tion. Miss Rathbone is an M. A., a City 
Councillor of Liverpool, and a Justice of 
the Peace for Lancashire. She is presi- 
dent of the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship, and an assessor 
to the League of Nations’ Commission on 
the Traffic in Women and Children. 


HE Government of Northern Ireland 
has announced its intention of intro- 


ducing a franchise ; ill to confer votes 


upon women at the/age of 21. 
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Empire League Demands Full Equality 


E want front seats at all con- 
ferences on Imperial matters,” 
said Ruby Rich, Federal vice- 


president of the Australian Federation of 


Women Voters, who was attending the 
fourth annual conference of the British 
Commonwealth League in London. “Only 
a woman’s voice can interpret a woman’s 
needs. 


“The Imperial Conference is not sup- 
posed to be directly concerned with wom- 
en’s interests, yet, in 1926, it discussed 
foreign relations, nationality questions, 
overseas settlement, and workmen’s com- 
pensation, all fifty-fifty questions. And 
even when the topics under discussion are 
not specifically feminine, the Imperial 
Conference deliberations will always bene- 
fit by women’s contributions.” 

Mrs. Carlile McDonnell, J. P., of 
Adelaide, vice-president of the Australian 
Federation of Women Voters and alter- 
nate delegate for Australia to the League 
of Nations Assembly in September, main- 
tained that no delegation or body of 


opinion could represent a nation unjess — 


it included women. In Great Britain 
women form more than half the popula- 
tion, and in Australia the proportion is 
almost the same. Women’s and men’s 


AME RACHEL CROWDY is pre- 
[) eminent among the group of dis- 
tinguished women who in various 
capacities are connected with the League 
of Nations and one of the first given con- 
sideration in an article on “Women of 
Geneva” in the Independent Woman, offi- 
cial organ of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 


In the original draft of the Covenant 
of the League, drawn up in Paris in 1919, 
no mention of women was included. The 
Allied women, at the invitation of the 
International Council of Women and of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, had met in Paris to see that in the 
peace negotiations the interests of women 
should not be overlooked. A joint depu- 
tation waited on the commission, presided 
over by President Wilson, with the result 


that the following clause was inserted in 


the Covenant: 


“All positions under and in con- 
nection with the League, including 
the Secretariat, shall be open equally 
to men and women.” 

Now women sit in the Assembly and on 


interests are identical, not in water-tight 

compartments, Mrs. McDonnell said. 
The subject of existing legal inequali- 

ties between men and women was dis- 


Equal Rights and 
the Kellogg Treaties 


HE United Press cabled the fol- 
4 lowing news from Paris on Au- 
gust 23: | 


“The issue of women’s rights was linked 
today with the business of leading the world 
from war to peace through the medium of the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty. 

“The International Advisory Council of the 
National Woman's petitioned Forei 
Minister Aristide Briand to have the world 
diplomats now gathering here consecrate an 
hour to listening to the plea of the women. 

“Briand promised the French cabinet would 
consider the request at its meeting this after- 
noon, 

“The status of women in the world, almost 
as old a problem as war itself, was considered 
by the Advisory Council a fitting subject for 

e attention of the plenipotentiaries and 
resentatives of fifteen nations subscribing to 
the Kellogg agreement. 

“The Council opened its headquarters at a 
downtown hotel today and began its cam- 
paign. Gathered at field headquarters were 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party; Miss Doris Stevens of 
New York, Madame Anatole France, widow of 
the French author; Dr. Margaret Stegemann, 
member of the German Reichstag, and Vis- 
countess Rhondda, British editor.” 


News of the results of the Wom- 
an’s Party’s request had not arrived 


as this issue goes to press. 


several of the commissions, and a few have 
been appointed to very responsible posi- 
tions. Dame Rachel was made a member 
of the Health Section in the Secretariat 
immediately after the war and played a 
large part in stamping typhus out of 
Poland. Later she was put in charge of 
the Social Section. 


Another picturesque figure at Geneva 
is Helene Vacaresco, poet and practical 
woman. She was awarded the French 
Legion of Honor for relief work which she 
did during the war. In 1919 she was made 
secretary to the Roumanian delegation 
at Geneva, and in 1921 was appointed a 
substitute delegate to the Assembly. She 
is now attached to the Fifth Commission. 


Dr. Kristine Bonnevie is one of the 
most noted women scientists connected 
with the League. She is a member of the 
Academy of Science in Oslo, where she 
has been connected with the University 
since 1900. From 1920 to 1924 Dr. Bonne- 
vie acted as alternate delegate in the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the Assembly, but 
resigned in 1925. In 1922 she was elected 
to the Commission on Intellectual Co- 
operation, where she and Mme. Curie, the 


cussed by Miss Phipps, B. A., standing 
counsel for the National Union of Wom- 
en Teachers and editor of the Woman 
Teacher, who summarized them as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The throne. Although there is no 
Salic law in Great Britain, brothers take 
precedence of sisters. 

(2) The House of Lords, a seat in which 
is denied to the twenty or thirty peeresses 
in their own right. 

(3) Trades unions, who do all they 
can to keep out women printers, tailors, 
et cetera. The passing of the Lead Paint 
Protection Bill in 1926 was really a meas- 
ure for the protection of men, and shut 
the women out from a well-paid job. 

“The Consideration of Women as Em- 
ployers” occupied the last part of the 
conference. 

Margery Corbett Ashby, president, who 
was in the chair, said that the experiment 
of forming the League had proved a great 
success, and if the women’s organizations 
in England and overseas gave it their sup- 
port, it was bound to go forward. The 
League fulfilled a real purpose, for not 
only were women still denied the rights 
of citizenship in certain parts of the 
British Empire, but in the enfranchised 
countries much still remained to be done. 


Women Geneva 


noted world scientist, sit as the only wom- 
an members. 


In the field of economics, Emmy 
Freundlich, who has been a member of 
the Social-Democratic Party in the Aus- 
trian Parliament since 1920, is a notable 
figure. Mrs. Freundlich is a leader in 
the Austrian Co-operative Movement and 
president of the International Committee 
of the Women’s Co-operative Guild. She 
was the only woman member, among 
thirty-four men, of the Preparatory Com- 
mission which paved the way for the 
League of Nations World Conference on 
Economie Problems, and at the confer- 
ence last year was the only woman dele- 
gate appointed by a government. 


Henni Forchlammer of Denmark has 
acted as technical advisor to the Danish 
delegation to the Assembly since 1920, 
and has been present at each succeeding 
Assembly. Since 1925 she has been a sub- 
stitute delegate. : 

Seven countries—Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Roumania — have included 
women either as substitute delegates or 
technical advisors in their delegations. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. | 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Senator CHartes Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by R@EPRESENTATIVE FreperRickK W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Governor Smith’s Acceptance 


OVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH made some definite and praiseworthy 
expressions on the equality of women in his speech accepting the 
Democratic nomination for President. Some questions, however, still . 

remain to be answered. The Democratic nominee says: ) 


“T shall continue my sympathetic interest in the advancement of 
progressive legislation for the protection and advancement of working © 
men and women.” | 


Does he mean that such legislation should apply equally to men and 
women? If so, the National Woman’s Party, while not taking any stand on 
the question of whether the advancement and protection of men and women 
in industry can be achieved best by legislation or by other means, has no 
complaint with his convictions and his interest. The use of the word 
“continue,” however, reminds us that in the past he has supported “protective” 
legislation for women only, and our experience has convinced us that such 
legislation ceases to be truly protective when it makes women undesirable as 
employees, instead of placing men and women on the same basis. 

Again Governor Smith says: 


“T believe in that true equality of women that opens to them with- 
out restriction all avenues of opportunity for which they can hinted 
in business, in Government service, and in — ws 


Does Governor Smith intend this to mean, as it would seem to mean, that 
no restrictions should be placed on women’s opportunities in the economic 
and political world? If so, nothing better could be asked, except, of course, 
a definite, unequivocal, and emphatic statement that he will urge Congress 
to adopt the Equal Rights Amendment to the Yonenreee of the United 
States, if he is elected President. 


We want to know, however, exactly what he means by the clause, “for 
which they can qualify.” Does he mean that some governmental agency, such 
as State Legislatures or industrial commissions, should be allowed to deter- 
mine for women the avenues of opportunity “for which they can qualify ?” 
Or does he’tmean that all women shall be free to attempt to qualify in any 
avenue of opportunity they choose? 


Governor Smith said in his speech of acceptance that he expects to ol 
his declarations on many issues as the campaign advances. We hope he will 
amplify his declarations on the equality of women and on legislation for 
working men and women, and that he will specifically state that he will sup- 
port all measures designed to bring about equality between men and women, 
and oppose all measures which would establish or extend inequality. 


same is required from the Republican nominee, Herbert 
Hoover. He makes no statements at all on equality between men and 
women, but asserts: 


“Equality of opportunity is the right of every American—rich or 
poor, foreign or native-born, irrespective of faith or color.” 


If Mr. Hoover had added to this the two words, “or sex,” we should know 
exactly how he stands. He has reminded us of the doctrine of the founders 
of our Republic that all men should have equality before the law. Yet for 
152 years we have had before us that ideal of those who started this Republic 
on its career, and still women have not equality with men before the law. 
Mr. Hoover should assure us that he will work to establish this equality, so 
long delayed, if he is elected. 


E ALSO applaud the statement of Governor Smith’s that, if elected, 
his appointments to office will be based solely upon the qualifications of 
the man or woman for the job. We are glad that he definitely said “man or 
woman” and “his or her,” instead of leaving us to guess whether or not he 
will consider women for appointment to high office in the Federal service. 
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Policy 


CONFERENCE of national and 
A su officers, Founders, and Life 

Members of the National Woman’s 
Party will be held at National Headquar- 
ters on Wednesday, September 12, to 
determine the best methods of advancing 
Equal Rights between men and women 
during the present Presidential cam- 
paigns. | 
_ In sending out the announcement of the 
meeting, Jane Norman Smith, National 
chairman, said: 

“For the first time the subject of equali- 
ty for women appears in both party 
platforms, but as the Equal Rights 
Amendment was not specified, we have 
sent letters to both Presidential candi- 
dates, Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith, to 
ascertain their personal views on this 
question. 

“As the National Woman’s Party al- 
ways takes advantage of Presidential 
elections to further Equal Rights for 
women, we must consider the best methods 
of advancing the issue at this time.” 

The meeting will begin at 10:30 A. M. 
Wednesday. Luncheon will be served at 
1 P. M., and the conference will be 
resumed in the afternoon. 

Readers of Equat Rieuts are familiar 
with the expressions of the Republican 
and Democratic platforms on women, the 
Republicans having “accepted equality” 
between men and women, even though 
full equality does not exist, and the Demo- 
crats having declared for equal pay for 
equal service and equality in political and 
governmental affairs, even while classing 
women with children in preparing their 
platform. 2 

An analysis of the speeches of accept- 
ance of the two Presidential candidates 
shows a similar lack of clarity and 
definiteness on the issue. 2 

In his formal speech of acceptance of 
the nomination for President, Herbert 
Hoover said of equality: 


“The founders of our Republic pro- 
pounded the revolutionary doctrine 
that all men are created equal and 
should have equality before the law. 
This was the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual. And since these beginnings, 
slowly surely, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, this nation has added a third 
ideal almost unique to America—the 
ideal of equal opportunity. This is 
the safeguard of the individual. The — 
simple life of early days in our repub- 
lic found but few limitations upon 
equal opportunity. By the crowding 
of our people and the intensity and 
complexity of their activities it takes 
today a new importance. 
“Equality of opportunity is the 
right of every American—rich or 
poor, foreign or native-born, irrespec- 


tive of faith or color. It is the right 
of every individual to attain that 
position in life to which his ability 
and character entitle him. By its 
maintenance we will alone hold open 
the door of opportunity to every new 
generation, every boy and girl. It 
tolerates no privileged classes or 
castes or groups who would hold 
opportunity as their prerogative. 
Only from confidence that this right 
will be upheld can flow that unbound- 
ed courage and hope which stimuates 
each individual man and women to 
endeavor and to achievement. * * * 

“Conservative, progressive, and 
liberal thought and action have their 
only real test in whether they con- 
tribute to equal opportunity, whether 
they hold open the door of oppor- 
tunity. If they do not, they are false 
in their premise, no matter what their 
name may be.” 


In this there is no mention of the in- 
equalities under the law which burden 
women today; no specific attention is 
given to the legal bars to equal oppor- 
tunity which hinder women’s endeavor 
and achievement today; no _ definite 
promise is made that, if elected, Herbert 
Hoover will seek with all his power and 


influence to establish Equal Rights be- 


tween men and women. Yet, as Mrs. 
Smith said when the speech was made, the 
National Woman’s Party must insist that 
women are individuals and Americans, 
and that thus they are included in these 
pledges to maintain and further equality 
of opportunity. 


OVERNOR Smith said in his speech 
of acceptance of the nomination: 


“TJ shall continue my sympathetic 
interest in the advancement of pro- 
gressive legislation for the protection 
and advancement of working men and 
* 

“I believe in that true equality of 
women that opens to them without 
restriction all avenues of opportunity 
for which they can qualify in busi- 
ness, in Government service, and in 

“The sole standard of my appoint- 
ments will be the same as they have 
been in my governorship—the integri- 
ty of the man or women and his or 
her ability to give me the greatest 
possible aid in devoted service to the 
people.” 


Thus Governor Smith pledges himself 
to support legislation for “the protection 
and advancement of working men and 
women”, but he does not specifically say 
that such legislation should apply equally 
to men and women, that it should be based 
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on the nature of the work and not on the 
sex of the worker. 

Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas, Re- 
publican nominee for Vice-President, and 
sponsor of the Equal Rights Admendment 
in the Senate, said in his speech of accep- 
tance: 


“Since the beginning of civilization, 
the right to vote, which is the right 
to have a decisive voice in the affairs 
of government, has been coveted and 
fought for. When obtained, it has 
been cherished by its possessors; 
hedged around with restrictions and 
qualifications; and extended to others 

only with reluctance. During the 
early period of our own government 
it was not every free man who was 
entitled to vote. Our present policy 
of universal suffrage is the growth 
of the years, and the recognition of 
woman’s rights was particularly slow. 

“My personal stand on the question 
was at all times firmly and openly 
in favor of permitting women to vote. 
It is known and recognized that my 
active aid and support were instru- 
mental to no small degree in procur- 
ing the action of the Senate on June 
4, 1919, by which the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, and woman’s right to 
the ballot became effective August 26, 
1920. 

“The mere right to vote, not exer- 
cised, is useless. As a matter of duty, 
women as well as men should exercise 
that right. There are in the United 
States today between twenty-six and 
twenty-seven million women over the 
age of twenty-one, entitled to vote. 
As the years pass, these women! are 
becoming increasingly alive to their 
opportunity to take a large and im- 
portant part in the management and 
control of the country’s affairs; to 
enforce recognition, change, and im- 
provement in their own particular 
problems and those which most in- 
terest them; and to become a distinct 
power in deciding all questions of 
vital concern to every citizen regard- 
less of sex. 

“The Republican Party has wel- 
comed and encouraged this develop- 
ment. From the first it has given 
women substantial recognition in its 
councils. It believes in, and practices, 
the principle of full equality between 
man and woman. It has procured the 
appointment of women to responsible 
executive positions in the various 
departments of government through- 
out the country; it has caused the 
appointment of women judges and 
women diplomats; and it has pro- 
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Equal Rights 


cured the election of women legis- 
lators. This was done because wom- 
en have borne their full share of re- 
sponsibility in government, with 
great credit, and have demonstrated 
their ability in its management. The 
Nineteenth Amendment has been of 
the utmost importance in assisting 
our party in the task of good govern- 
ment. We feel confident that our 
record for the maintenance and pro- 


Mrs, Raymond Robins of Chicago, hon- 
orary president of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, which has continu- 
ously fought against equality in indus- 
trial laws and for restrictive legislation 
applying to women only, has been named 


chairman of the Industrial Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Republican National Commit- 


tee. In a telegram to the Western Re- 
publican campaign manager, James W. 
Good, Mrs. Robins said: 


“We are for the man who believes 
that American prosperity can only be 
maintained on the basis of equality 
of opportunity for all, who dares to 
‘say that the American people can 
make possible a job for every man 
and woman in the country, and who, 
with a background of achievement in — 
gigantic business enterprises, dares to 
plan the abolition of poverty.” 


motion of national prosperity will 
result, in aligning the women’s votes 
on the side of the Republican Party 
in the coming campaign.” 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, Democratic nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent, has not made his speech of accept- 
ance at the time this is being written. 


“The industrial women are for Mr. 
Hoover because they know that the 


next four years will challenge all 


their gain in shorter hours, higher 
wages, accident insurance, and lib- 
eral wage laws, unless they find the 
way to master the problem of the 


ITH these declarations of the party 

platforms and the candidates in 
mind, supplemented by any statements re- 
ceived directly from the candidates, mem- 
bers and officers of the National Woman’s 
Party will decide upon the part they will 
take in the campaign. 


Honor Great Leader 


E have received from English 
\\/ newspapers some accounts of the 


scenes at the funeral of Mrs. _ 


Pankhurst, famous leader of famous wom- 
en, the British suffragettes. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was carried to her grave in London 
on the same day that the British House of 
Lords gave passage to the Equal Fran- 


chise Bill, now an Act, the fruit of Mrs. 


Pankhurst’s devoted service. 

We print extracts which will give read- 
ers some idea of this last tribute paid by 
men and women to this greatest of women. 

“Some people had wondered wheth- 
er the memory of the old valiant 
leadership would be _ deep-rooted 
enough to bring her former colleagues 
by the score and the hundred to her | 
funeral service today in St. John’s 

Church, Westminster. 

“That doubt was quickly answered. 

Half an hour before the service began 

the church was nearly filled with 


“The brooch in the form of a silver 
grating worn by a good many of the 
women denoted that they had been in 
prison for the cause, while a bar or 
several bars across a tricolored ribbon 
indicated that they had endured the 
torment of forcible feeding. There 
were eager recognitions at the church 
and in the cemetery when old com- 
rades met...... 

“There was a stir among the con- 
gregation when Mrs. Stanley Bald- 
win came in and took her seat near 
the front with several representative 
Conservative women. Lady Astor, 
arriving just before 11, hurried to 
a seat at the back, but was at once 
asked to go farther forward. She 
and Mrs. Baldwin afterwards left the 

church immediately behind the chief 
mourners. | 

“The air was heavy with the scent — 


of flowers. On the purple-draped 
coffin which stood before the altar 
high above the heads of the congre- 
gation lay a great wreath of palms 
and lilies from members of the W. S. 
P. U., and wreaths were massed on 
either side. When the long line of 


choristers in white and scarlet came 


up the aisle the Reverend Hugh Chap- 
man was reading the opening sen- 
tences of the burial service. Then 
came the ‘Shepherd Psalm,’ followed 
by a passage from the third chapter 
of the Book of Wisdom..... 

“The hymn ‘Abide With Me’ 
brought the service to a close, and as 
the coffin, preceded by the clergy and 
choir, was carried from the church 
the Nunc Dimittis was sung and 


‘Chopin’s Funeral March’ was played. 


“The funeral cortege was awaited 
at the Fulham Road entrance to the 
Brompton Cemetery by a large num- 
ber of suffragists, while others lined 
the route through leafy paths and the 
long, straight avenue of over-arching 
limes to the graveside near the en- 
trance from Brompton Road. In 
front of the leading cars, which were 
filled with flowers, walked a woman 
carrying the white, green, and purple 
flag of the W.S.P.U..... The pro- 
cession that followed was marshalled 
by Mrs. Flora Drummond and headed 
by two militants, one carrying a 
Union Jack draped with crepe and 
the other the militant banner. 

“As the procession marched along 
the people waiting at either side fell 
in behind till it was an army that 
marched. Another crowd of people 
was already waiting by the open 
grave, which was lined with laurel, 
ivy, and privet and surrounded by a 
carpet of imitation grass. Little space 
was left for the clergyman, the ten 


women pallbearers, and the mourners, 
but the police made way for them, 
and very reverently the body of 
Emmeline Pankhurst was committed 
to its resting place between the droop- 
ing boughs of a small tree. At the 
foot of the grave stood her daughters 
Christabel and Sylvia,and her sister, 
Mrs. Bach. When the brief service 
was over her friends came to fill the 
grave with flowers. 


Mrs. PANKHURST’S FUNERAL 


“‘And battles long ago’ must have 
been in the mind of many of the peo- 
‘ple in the little crowd that gathered 
in the street facing the Church of 
St. John’s in Smith Square waiting 
for Mrs. Pankhurst’s funeral proces- 
sion to emerge... .. 

“Tall buildings are rising now all 
round Smith Square, shutting out 
the towers of Parliament that used 
to loom over it. The whole district is 
changing like the generation, and some 
of the old fighters of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union today 
must have seen a change of scene 
from that in which they fought and 

suffered. Two policemen on horse- 
back waited to help the procession, — 
and the sight of them in conjunction 
with the banner of purple, white, and 
green which one of the women was 
holding over the church door roused 
memories. Under this banner passed 
the purple coffin with the dead leader 
as it was borne out of the church and 
down the steps to the motor-hearse, 
with the ten women pallbearers walk- 
ing beside it.... .” : 

—Manchester Guardian, 
| June 19, 1928. 


“More than a thousand women, 
wearing the colors of the Women’s 
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September !, 1928 


Social and Political Union, followed 
Mrs. Pankhurst to her grave in 
Brompton Cemetery yesterday. 

“Tt was Mrs. Pankhurst’s last pro- 
cession. The banners which had been 
folded away for 15 years flashed once 
more in the sunshine..... It was 
like turning back the pages of the 
history of modern England by 15 
years. 

“The crowds of women at St. John’s 
Church, Smith Square, Westminster, 
where the service was held, outnum- 

bered expectation. Beyond all things, 
the presence of this host of mourn- 
ers signified a profound. instinct of 
loyalty. It was not simply a salute 

' to the dead leader—it was a salute 
to the dead past..... 

“Looking aong the pews of the 
church one saw a whole portrait gal- 
lery of remarkable women. There 
was Mrs. Despard, with her silver 
hair and her Spanish mantilla and 
that aristocratic profile which always 
seemed to preserve a detached calm 
amid the most turbulent surround- 
ings. In contrast to Mrs. Despard, 
there was the leader of the younger 
generation of women, Baroness 
Ravensdale. .... There, too, was 
Lady Astor, the first woman to sit 
in the House of Commons, in herself 
a symbolic vindication of the strug- 

gles of the pioneers. Miss Nina 
Boyle, who was actually the first 
woman to be chosen as a political 

_ candidate, signified the solid intellec- 

’ tual achievements which came after 
the militant phase..... 

“One point stood out markedly. 
The mourners were Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst, Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, 
Mrs. Goulden Bach, Miss Annie Ken- 
ney and Mrs. Flora Drummond. The 
pallbearers, holding the purple tassels 
that hung down on each side of the 
coffin, were ten women—Miss Bar- 
bara Wylie, Miss Wallace Dunlop, 


Miss Kerr, Miss Ada Wright, Miss 
Georgina Brackenbury, Mrs. Massy, 
Mrs. Marshall, Miss Naylor, Mrs. 
Mansel, and Miss Brackenbury. I do 
not think there has ever been a public 
funeral before at which the mourners, 
the pallbearers, and the banner-bearers 
have all been women. Yet one of 


A Modern Girl—to Mrs. Pankhurst 


I never knew you; never came within the 
sphere 


Of that/most radiant personality. 


I rarely thought of you nor knew I held you 
dear 


Nor realized for what you stood to me; 


For womanhood enfranchised, educated, free. 


Of beckoning high achievement I must scale. 
Fear not, oh fighter of a thousand fights, 
I am true woman and I shall not fail. 
But, as you pass on your last journey, proud 
and sad, 
I—heiress of the ground which you have 
won,—lI cry ‘All hail.’ 
—Time and Tide. 


For what I breathed in with my native air, 


My career opens, before me rise the heights |. 


the old W. 8S. P. U. fighters who was 
there said, ‘I have never seen a 
funeral at which so many men frankly 

“There was an immense display of 
flowers perfuming the church, among 
them hundreds of those purple irises 
which were used to decorate the plat- 
forms and tables of the militants in 
the old days. 

“The service in St. John’s Church 
had one touch of the unexpected. The 
order of service, by giving ‘Sun of My 
Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,’ as Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s favorite hymn, told the 
outer world something about the dead 
woman that it did not guess. The 
tender, child-like sweetness of such 
lines as | 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
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Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Savtour’s breast, 


were in strange contrast to the pub- 
lic remembrance of this indomitable 
fighter. It was a revelation of gentle- 
ness drawn out of bitter waters. 

“The funeral address was given by 
the Reverend D. Geikie Cobb, well 
known as an old friend of the W. S. 
P. U. ‘For most of us,’ said he, ‘the 
name of Emmeline Pankhurst brings 
memories of old, far-off unhappy 
things and battles long ago. We saw 
the tragedy of the irresistible force 
impinging on the immovable object. 
It was a conflict between the ideal 
and the actual. 

““Political emancipation came 
through the conservative forces that 
had resisted change. But are you 
sure you are not called upon to carry 
it a step further—to see that economic 
equality is achieved? — to remove 
faults still existing in our political 
system, among them obsolete and bar- 
baric conditions of marriage? 

“Tf women are not free, it will be 
because they have put the manacles 
around their bodies. You have every 
opportunity. It will now rest with 
you what you do with the freedom 
that is now yours.’ 

“The coffin was carried out into 
crowded Smith Square. Women low- 
ered flags over it as it passed—a curi- 
ous act of benediction. 

“At the graveside there was such 
a press of people that wreaths were 
trampled and the police were hard 
put to it to save the mourners from 
being thrust forward to the edge of 
the grave. One working-class woman 
told me she had waited five hours to 
catch a glimpse of the coffin. ‘Mrs. 
Pankhurst made a great deal of dif- 
ference to us,’ she said. It was an 
effective epitaph.” 

—Daily News, June 19, 1928. 


The First Woman to Ask for the Ballot 


OT so very long ago, Inez Haynes 
N Irwin, Feminist and author, travel- 


ing by motor between Alexandria 
and Richmond, Virginia, came across an 
interesting bit of Feminist history. One 
sign, not, far from Alexandria, read— 
this is not quoted exactly—‘Not far from 
this stone lived Margaret Brent, who was 


the first woman in this country to ask — 


for the ballot. She came to this country 
in 1638 as secretary to Lord Baltimore,” 
et cetera. 
Brown’s “Maryland” gives an interest- 
ing description of Margaret Brent: 
“Towards the end of 1646, Governor 
Calvert raised a small force of Virginians 


and fugitive Marylanders, pledging his 
own and his brother’s estates to pay for 
them. With these he entered St. Mary’s 


unresisted and the whole Western Shore 


acknowledged his authority. .... 


“Leonard Calvert did not long live to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors. He died 
on the 9th of June, 1647, having appointed 
Thomas Greene his successor and leaving 
his firm friend, Mistress Margaret Brent, 
his executrix..... In view of subsequent 
occurrences, one is tempted to think that 
if he had reversed his testamentary dis- 
position and made Greene his executor 
and Mistress Brent Governor, it would 


have been, on the whole, a better arrang 
ment. | 


“This Mistress Margaret Brent deserves 
to be remembered as the only woman 
whose figure stands out clear in our 
Colonial history. She had come to the 
Province in 1638 with her sister, Mary, 
bringing over nine colonists, five men and 
four women. They took up manors, im- 
ported more settlers, and managed their 
affairs with masculine ability. One of 
the two cowetsbaron, of which the records 
have been discovered, was held on St. 


Gabriel’s Manor, the estate of Margaret 
Brent. 
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“On the strength of her appointment as 
executrix (‘administrator,’ the record 
calls her), Margaret Brent claimed and 
was allowed the right of acting as the 
proprietary’s attorney, a right which she 
exercised with energy.” 

This energy was evidenced by the fol- 
lowing entry in an official record of the 
Colonial Assembly : 

“On January 21, 1647-48, came Mrs. 
Margaret Brent and requested to have 
vote in the Howse for her selfe and voyce 
allso, for that at the last cowet 3rd Jan. it 
was ordered that the said Mrs. Brent was 
to be looked uppon and received as his 
sps. attorney. The Govr. denied that the 


ad. Mrs. Brent should have any vote in 


the Howse. And the ad. Mrs. Brent 
protested against all proceedings in this 
present Assembly unlesse shee may be 
present and have a vote as aforesd.” 
“Once we find her acting with decision 
at a critical time,” continues Brown’s 
history. “Governor Calvert, in securing 
the services of the soldiers by whose aid 
he had recovered the Province, had 
pledged, as was said, his own and his 
brother’s estates for their pay, and they 
seemed ripe for mutiny, which with the 
weak Greene at the head of affairs, would 
have been most disastrous. Mistress Brent 
saw the danger, and met it with prompt- 


ness. She quieted down the soldiers, who, 
as the Assembly testify, treated her with 
a respect that they would have shown to 
none other, and she took from the Pro- 


prietary’s cattle enough to pay their ar-— 


rears. Baltimore was disposed to find 
fault with her conduct; but the Assembly, 


in a letter to him, tell him plainly that 


but for his kinswoman’s timely action, 
all would have gone to ruin. 


“One regrets that so few particulars 
of her life are left to us, and that we have 
no portrait of this stately old English 
gentlewoman.” 


Margaret Brent, with her brother, 


Giles, later moved to Virginia. Fairfax 
Harrison’s “Landmarks of Old Prince 
William County, Virginia,” states that 
Giles Brent owned a great deal of land 
in Virginia and was a very important 
character. When the young daughter of 
the Emperor of Piscataway became a 
Christian, she was committed to the care 
of Giles Brent’s sister, Margaret, for 


education, and ultimately she married. 


Giles. 


SCHOOL history of the United 
States by Nathaniel Wright Stephen- 
son and Martha Tucker Stephenson con- 
tains the following account of Mistress 


Equal Pay Subordinated 


national Labor Organization Meet- 

ing in Geneva are disappointing be- 
cause the principle of equal pay is dis- 
creetly buried as far out of sight as pos- 
sible. Article 427 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles lays down nine general principles 
for securing social justice, the seventh 
reading: “The principle that men and 
women should receive equal remuneration 
for work of equal value.’ The Confer- 
ence adopted a Convention on Minimum 
Wage Fixing Machinery which clearly 
gives effect to others of the nine principles 
but which ignores the seventh except for 
a feeble reminder to governments of the 
existence of such a principle—and that 
reminder couched in a recommendation 
lacking the same binding force on govern- 
ments. | 

In full, the recommendation reads: 

“The General Oonference of the 

I. L. O. thinks it .right to call the 

attention of governments to the prin- 

ciple affirmed by Article 427 of the 

Peace Treaty that men and women 

shoud receive equal remuneration for 

work of equal value.” 

The International Woman Suffrage 
News, official organ of the International 
Alliance for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship, comments: 

“Oblivion to the facts that half hu- 


Te results of the recent Inter- 


manity are women and that social jus- 
tice is inevitably hindered by the perpetu- 
ation of injustices towards half the hu- 
man species is a common enough human 
failing, as we in the woman’s movement 
painfully know. But neither fear nor 
prejudice nor opportunism should have 
blinded those who go to Geneva as re- 
sponsible delegates and advisers to the 
fact that equal pay is as much an essen- 
tial treaty principle as the principle of 
the 48-hour week; and that considera- 
tions of expediency or prejudice do not 
affect the binding nature of treaties. 

“With the principle in the wrong place 
and so poorly defined it should not be 
hard for any wage-tribunal, if it so liked, 
to promulgate a time or piece rate speci- 
fying differential payments based on sex. 
An appeal has been suggested to the Inter- 
national Court at the Hague with a view 
to securing a declaration. that the whole 
convention, by reason of its failure to 
embody an over-riding principle imposed 
by the treaty, is wltra vires but it is un- 
likely that this will be carried out. The 
feeling exists that such an attempt would 
create a deplorable public conflict of 
principle between Feminism and economic 
internationalism which would be likely 
to prejudice all future efforts to safe- 
guard the economic position of women on 
international lines.” 


Equal Rights 


Brent’s vigorous part in Maryland’s 
early history: 
“Though Governor Calvert was an able 
man, he could not always find the money 
necessary to carry on his government. 
When he died, in office, his soldiers com- 
plained that they had not been properly 
paid for their services. And now comes 
before us a noble figure, a kinswoman of 
the dead Governor, who acted as his 
executrix, Mistress Margaret Brent. She 
was a great landholder, managed her 
estates herself, and also had the faculty 
of influencing people and inspiring them 
with confidence in the justice of what she 
did. She succeeded in completely satis- 
fying the discontented soldiers, and the 
Assembly sent word to Lord Baltimore 
that if Mistress Brent had not been there, 
serious trouble would have occurred, as 
the soldiers would listen to no one else. 
“This bold lady was probably the first 
woman in America who demanded the 


right to vote. As executrix of the late 


Governor, she claimed a seat in the 
Colonial Assembly. It was refused her. 
Thereupon, say the records of the As- 
sembly, ‘the said Mistress Brent protested 
against all the proceedings of this As- 
sembly unless she may be present and 
have a vote as aforesaid.’ ” ae 


TIME TIDE 


The only weekly review in the worl 

and controlled solely by women. | salen 
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